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Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken. 


THE miracles and preaching of 
our Lord Jesus Christ excited, in 
his disciples, a strong confidence 
that he was the long-expected and 
promised Messiah. But not being 
altogether acquainted with the na- 
ture of his kingdom, nor having 
closely attended to ‘* the signs of 
the times,” their faith began to 
fail, when they saw their Lord put 
to death and laid in the sepulchre. 
Hence, when our Saviour drew 
near and went with the two breth- 
ren, who were going to Emmaus, 
they, supposing him to be a stran- 
ger, related the sad tale of his 
crucifixion, and declared how they 
‘*trusted that it had been he who 
should have redeemed Israel.” 
‘¢ Then he said unto them, O fools, 
and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken! 
Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his 
glory? And beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expound- 
ed unto them in all the scriptures, 
the things concerning himself.” 
This was a pointed reproof for 
their unbelief; and more than in- 
timated, that their incredulity was 
owing to the state of their hearts. 
~a fools, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have 
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spoken!” Had the disciples been 
disposed to attend to the language 
of scripture prophecy concerning 
Christ, they could not have been 
left in doubt respecting either his 
person, or the nature of his king- 
dom. The language of scripture 
was so plain, that they must have 
been highly criminal for not dis- 
cerning the signs of the times. 
But mankind seldom understand 
those subjects to which they are 
not disposed to attend; and moral 
depravity had this unhappy effect 
upon the disciples. Their hearts 
turned away their eyes from the 
true light, and rendered them mor- 
ally blind to the most important 
truths of Divine Revelation. 

The truths contained in our text 
may safely be applied to the natu- 
ral state of the whole human fam- 
ly. Hence, we are led to consi- 
der the following sentiment: 

It is owing to the state of the 
heart that mankind do not readily 
receive the truths of the Bible. In 
order to set the subject in its pro- 
per light,I shall endeavour to show, 

I. That mankind do not readily 
receive the truths of the Bible. 
And, 

II. That this is awing to the 
state of their hearts. 
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I. I am to show that mankind 
do not readily receive the truths 
of the Bible. This is evident, 

1. From experience and observ- 
ation. In all ages of the world, 
mankind have been disposed to 
treat the truths of Divine revela- 
tion with neglect, and even con- 
tempt. It was so in the days of 
Noah: He was a preacher of 
righteousness to the men of his 
generation, and declared what 
God had revealed, concerning 
their destruction. But they would 
not hearken to his voice, nor take 
warning of the vengeance which 
awaited them. ‘** They ate, they 
drank, they married and were giv- 
en in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the ark; and 
the flood came, and swept them 
all away.” So with the people 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. They 
refused to hearken to the voice 
of God’s word, declared by right- 
eous Lot; but pursued their beast- 
ly courses till the day that Lot 
went out of Sodom; when it rain- 
ed fire and brimstone from heaven, 
and destroyed them all.” Phara- 
oh and the Egyptians refused to 
hearken to the voice of divine 
truth, by the mouths of Moses and 
Aaron. They continued to rebel 
and harden their hearts, till they 
were overthrown in the Red Sea. 
The same was true with thousands 
of the rebellious Israelites.— 
Though they had “ line upon line, 
line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept, here 
a little and there a little;” yet 
they ‘ went and fell backward, 
and were broken, and snared and 
taken.’ ‘Though they had the law 
and the prophets, and received 
message alter message, with com- 
mands, entreaties and expostula- 
tions; still they hardened their 
necks and turned a deaf ear, 
Wickedness and rebellion contin- 
ued to prevail, until the advent of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Even him 


they would not hear. ‘* They 
cast him out of the vineyard, and 
slew him.” The apostles, also, 
were rejected by a vast majority 
of mankind; and the word of God 
and his ministers have received 
the same treatment from their 
days to the present time. The 
opposition that is raised against 
the truths of the gospel at the pre- 
sent day, certifies to the same 
sentiment. We have only to look 
about among mankind, in order 
to discover their disposition to 
reject the word of God, and the 
doctrines he has revealed. 

2. The truth of this sentiment 
appears from the declarations of 
scripture. God is there repre 
sented as stretching out his hand 
all the day long, to a disobedient 
and gainsaving peer. He is 
represented as calling, while they 
refuse; as stretching out his hand, 
while no man regards. He de- 
clares, ** They would none of my 
counsel, they despised all my re- 

roof,” Our Saviour spake the 
parable of the vineyard and hus 
bandman, to show the inclination 
of God’s people to reject the mes- 
sages which he sent by his ser- 
vants. * While he sent unto them 
his servants, they beat some, and 
killed others, casting them out of 
his vineyard.” ** Last of all he 
sent his well-beloved Son, saying, 
They will reverence my Son. But 
when the husbandmen saw him, 
they said among themselves, This 
is the heir; come, let us kill him, 
and the inheritance shall be ours.” 
Christ spake numerous parables, 
to show Pow the truths of God’s 
word had been treated, and how 
they would continue to be treated 
in every age of the world. In 
these parables, and in his general 
conversation with the Jews, and 
with his disciples, he uniformly 
represented the truth as being 
rejected by a large proportion of 
the human race. 
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It appears, then, from the rep- 
resentations of scripture, as well 
as from universal experience and 
observation, that mankind do not 
readily receive the truths of the 
Bible. ‘This I proceed to show, 

If. Is owing to the state of the 
heart. “ Then he said unto them, 
0 fools, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have 
spoken.” 

1. That the truths of the Bible 
are plainly revealed. God design 
ed his word for a revelation. We 
might suppose, then, that what- 
ever was necessary for either doc- 
trine or duty, would be made 
plains; ‘so that the way-faring 
man, though a fool, need not err.’ 
Accordingly, God commanded the 
prophet, saying, “ Write the vis- 
ton and make uf plain upon tables, 
that he may run that readeth it.” 
Do the scriptures speak of the 
character of God as a holy being? 
The language is plain. ‘* Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts, 
the whole earth is full of his glo- 
ry.”"—-When the Lord passed by 


before Moses, he proclaimed his | 


name, ** The Lord, the Lord God 


merciful and gracious, long-suffer- | 


ing and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 


eression and sin, and that will by | 


no means clear the guilty; visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, and upon the children’s 
children, unto the third and fourth 
generation.” Do the scriptures 
speak of our duty to God? What 
can be more explicit? ‘* Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart.”” Do they speak of 
our duty to man? The language is 


as plain: ** Thou shalt love thy | 


neighbour as thyself.” No law or 
precept could ever be more plain- 


ly expressed, than the Ten Com- | 


mandments, The language is un- 


equivocal, and level to the lowest | 


capacity. Soe of doctrines or fun- 


Here we may observe, | 


damental principles. Their Ian- 
guage is so explicit and unequivo- 
cal, that wicked men have been 
obliged to use all their art, subtil- 
ty and ingenuity, in order to 
wrest or explain them away. The 
doctrine of divine decrees is taught 
in the plainest terms. ‘* I am 
God and there is none like me; 
declaring the end from the begin- 
ning, and from ancient times the 
things that are not yet done, say- 
ing, “* My counsel shall stand, and 
I will do all my pleasure.” —** In 
whom also we have obtained an 
inheritance, being predestinated 
according to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will.”? The 
same passages, and numerous oth- 
ers, as clearly present the doctrine 
of divine agency. The same is 
true with respect to God’s sover- 
eignty. ‘* Wo unto him that 
striveth with his Maker! Let the 
potsherds strive with the potsherds 


| of the earth.—Hath not the potter 


power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto hon- 
our, and another unto dishonour? 
—Therefore hath he mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth.” We 
might easily quote as explicit pas- 
sages to prove the doctrines of 
election and reprobations of total 
depravity and regeneration; of 
the atonement; of the Trinity; of 
Christ’s deity and humanity; and 
all the other doctrines of the gos- 
pel; but time would fail, and we 
may proceed to observe, 

2. That mankind are able to 
understand the truths of the Bi- 
ble. The doctrines and duties 
of the Bible are simple facts, 
which every person is as well able 
to understand, as any truths in 
the natural world. It is true that 
no persons of finite capacity, are 
able to comprehend all the truths 
of the Bible. But this does not 
prove that they are incapable of 
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understanding the simple facts. 
Mankind are unable to compre- 
hend their own existence; but they 
are certainly able to understand 
the simple fact, that they exist. 
So of the truths of the Bible. 
Every person is able to understand 
the simple fact, that God exists; 
that he is a sovereign; that he ex- 
ists in three Persons; that he has 
decreed whatsoever comes to pass; 
that he works all things after the 
counsel of his own will; that 
Christ has made an atonement for 
sin; that mankind are, by nature, 
totally depraved in their moral 
character; and that they must be 
regenerated in order to enjoy God 
in the heavenly world, So of all 
the doctrines and daties of the 
Bible. Mankind are as able to 
understand them, as simple facts, 
as they are to understand the sim- 
ple fact that two and two are equal 
to four; or as they are to under- 
stand the simple fact that they 
exist. 


S. The truths of the Bible are 


reasonable. If this were not the 
case, mankind ought to be justified 
in rejecting them. 
nothing in the doctrines of the 
Bible contrary to reason. There 
inay be many things above reason; 
that is, which reason is unable to 
comprehend: as * none by search- 
ing can find out God.’ But this 
does not prove them contrary to 
reason. There is nothing contrary 
to reason in the doctrine of the 
Trimity. It is perfectly rational 


to suppose, that the infinite and 


eternal Jexovan should exist in a 
manner which no finite being can 
comprehend, There is nothing 
contrary to reason in the doctrine 
of divine decrees. It is perfectly 
rational to suppose, that God 
would form a perfect system, or 
plan of operation, before he began 
his work, There is nothing con- 
trary to reason in the doctrine of 


But there is | 
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rational, than that the Supreme 
| Being should ** work all things 
after the counsel of his own will”? 
There is nothing contrary to rea- 
son in the doctrine of divine sov- 
ereignty. Whocaa suppose, that 
God, who made the world, would 
not dispose of it as he pleased, 


| and for his own glory? So of eve- 


ry thing else which the Bible 
contains, Nota single truth, du- 
ty or doctrine can be mentioned, 
which is not perfectly reasonable. 
Hence, when Paul was accused 
before Festus and: Agrippa, and 
was charged with madness, he 
said, ‘*I am not mad, most noble 
Festus, but speak forth the words 
of tvuth and soberness.”” I add, 

4. That the truths of the Bible 
commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of 
God. ‘This is evident as a matter 
of fact. Though mankind, in all 
ages, have been disposed to reject 
the truths of divine revelation; yet 
their consciences have uniformly 
borne witness to the truth, and 
condemned their opposition. — 
When Peter preached, on the day 
of Pentecost, multitudes * were 
pricked in their hearts, and cried 
out, Men and brethren, what shall 
we do??? Whenever the conscien- 
ces of any persons are awaked in 
view of divine truth, they are im- 
mediately thrown into deep con- 
viction. Every man’s conscience, 
unless ** seared with a hot iron,” 
always takes part with God and 
the Bible. Hence, the word of 
God is said to be like a fire and 
like a hammer. Hence, also, it 
is said to be * quick and power- 
ful, sharper than any two-edged 

| sword; piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit, of 
the joints and marrow; and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the hearts.”” There can 
be nothing more evident, than that 

| the truths of the Bible commend 


divine agency. What can be more | themselves to every man’s coa- 
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science in the sight of God. 

But, if the truths of the Bible 
are plainly revealed; if mankind 
are able to understand them; if 
they are perfectly reasonable, and 
commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of 
God; then it must be altogether 
owing to the wickedness of the 
heart, that any persons do not 
readily embrace them. Hence, 
the scriptures represent the aver- 
sion of mankind to the truth as 
altogether voluntary and wicked. 
“© fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have 
spoken.”? The apostle Paul exhorts 
the saints at Ephesus, “ that they 
should not henceforth walk as oth- 
er Gentiles walked, in the vanity 
of their mind, having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienat- 
ed from the life of God, through 
the ignorance that is in them, be- 
cause of the blindness of their 
heart.’ The same Gentiles are 
also represented as not liking to 
retain God in their knowledge. 
The scriptures universally repre- 
sent the corrupt or wicked state 
of the heart as the only reason 
why mankind do not receive the 
truths which God has revealed. 
They are said to harden their 
hearts; to turn away their ears 
from the truth; and to reject the 
counsel of God against themselves. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If it is owing to the corrupt 
or wicked state of the heart, that 
mankind do not readily receive 
the truths of the Bible; then it is 
owing to the corrupt or wicked 
state of the heart, that they are 
disposed to reject the gospel.— 
Mankind are much disposed to re- 
ject the gospel. Mankind are 
much disposed to excuse them- 
selves for not embracing the gos- 
pel, under the pretence of natural 
inability. But these excuses are 
all vain and frivolous. It is alto- 
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wickedness, that. they do not em- 
brace the gospel, and secure the 
salvation of their souls. They 
are just as able to embrace the 
gospel, as they are to reject it. 
Hence, Christ says, ‘* Ye will not 
come unto me, that ye may have 
life.’—** Ye have both seen and 
hated both me and my Father.” 
He also represents mankind as 
loving darkness rather than lights 
as hating the light, and refusing 
to come to it, lest their deeds 
should be reproved. It is vain 
for any to plead excuses for not 
embracing the gospel. No excuse 
will avail. ‘The fault lies wholly 
in the heart, which is voluntary 
wickedness. “ For the earnal 
mind is enmity against God: for 
it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.” So long 
as mankind retain the enmity of 
their hearts, they will continue 
to reject the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
But they are under the highest 
obligation to ‘* cast away from 
them all the transgressions where- 
by they have transgressed, and 
to make them a new heart and a 
spirit, that they die not.” 

2. Since it is owing to the state 
of the heart, that mankind do not 
receive the truths of the Bible; 
we learn that the hearts of man- 
kind are exceedingly wicked. We 
have seen, that the truths of 
God’s word are plainly revealed ; 
that mankind are able to under- 
stand them; that they are perfect- 
ly reasonable ; and that they 
commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of 
God. But still they are rejected 
by a vast majority of the human 
race! Mankind still reject the 
| truth, in defiance of the authority 
| of God, at the risk of their souls’ 
destruction! They wou!d rather 
| lose the joys of heaven, and endure 
| the pains of hell, than cordially 

|embrace the truths of God’s word, 


gether owing to their voluntary ,* which are able to make them wise 
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unto salvation, throngh faith in 
Jesus Christ.? This denotes not 
only wickedness, but desperate 
wickeduens. Hence it is written, 


‘* God saw that the wickedness of | 


man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually. —The heart of the 
sons of men is full of evil, and 
madness is in their heart while 
they live and after that they go to 
the dead.” These and hundreds 
of other passages of scripture, 
unite to prove the truth of this 
whole discourse, and the total 
moral depravity of the hearts of 
mankind. 

3. Since it is owing to the state 
of the heart, that mankind do not 
readily receive the truths of the 
Bible; we may learn why they so 
generally dis like plain preaching. 
When the truths of the Bible are 
set forth in plain terms, they com- 
mend themselvas to the reason and 


conscience, which always decide 
against the wickedness of the 
heart. As the natural heart is 


opposed to these truths, the more 
plainly they are exhibited, the 

more violent will be the opposi- 
tion. In this way it is easy to 
account for the enmity that is ex- 
cited under plain and pungent 
preaching. Whenever mankind 
are made fo feel al all, in view of 
divine truth, they always feel an 

zry, unless the enmity of their 
hearts has been slain by the Holy 
Spirit. Hence it is, that persons 
under conviction so very frequent- 
ly manifest the most violent oppo- 
sition to the doctrines of the Bible. 
Their consc iences are awake; but 
the enmity of the heart continues. 
This was the case with the Jews. 
They were ever angry at plain 
and pungent preaching. When 
Christ and the apostles set forth 
the character of God, and the 
truths of hie word in the plainest 
manner, their pres iching never 


failed to excite the most violent | in the sight of God. They 
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opposition. Ahab said, ** There 
is yet one man, Micaiah, a prophet 
of the Lord: but I hate hims for 
he doth not prophesy good con- 
cerning me, but evil.” The oppo 
sition ‘of the carnal heart to the 
truths of God’s holy word, will 
always account for the enmity ex- 
cited by the most plain and pun 
gent preaching of the gospel. 

4. We learn from our subject, 
why mankind are more disposed 
to complain that they do not under- 
stand the plainest preaching, than 
that which is less plain and 
explicit. That this has ever 
been the case in all ages of the 
world, is a matter of plain fact. 
Ezekiel was a plain preacher. 
But the children of Israel said of 
him, “ Doth he not speak para- 
bles?” Our Lord Jesus Christ was 
a plain preacher. But the Jews 
complained that they could not 
understand his speech. Paul was 
a plain preacher. But there were 
| many who slanderously reported 
| him, and pretended that they un- 
derstood him to say, ** Let us do 
evil that good may come.” The 
same is true at the present day. 
Let a preacher touch Hi ghily upon 
the — uliar doctrines of the gos- 
pel, o r keep them partly out of 
sight in his preaching; let him 
preach concerning Melchisidek, 
the Jewish rites and shadows; o: 
let him undertake to expound the 
symbolic language of prophecy; 
and you will not hear a single 
complaint that he is misunde 
stood. Bat let him faithfully, 
}and fully, with ** great plainness 
| of speech.”’ inculeate the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible, and 
people will raise a great and ex- 
ceedingly bitter cry, “ We e do nol 
leenderstand these thin z8. Now 
the reason of all! this is alae 
Mankind know that the truths of 
the Bible are reasonable. They 
know that they commend them 
selves to every man’s conscience 


know, 
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also.that their wicked, selfish hearts 
are opposed. The moment, then, 
they admit that they nderstand the 
word of God, they condemn them- 
selves in the thing which they al- 
low. This they cannot brook. 
Hence, they fly to the miserable 
and false subterfuge, ** We do not 
understand;” when, at the same 
time, if they would be honest and 
candid, they would frankly say, 
“ We do not love to hear.” 

5. We learn, from our subject, 
that ministers of the gospel have 
no good reason to forbear preach- | 


ing plainly, because mankind do 
not love to hear the truth. The 
truths of theBible are all according 
to godliness ; are reasonable, and 
commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of 
God. Why, then, should minis- 
ters forbear to exhibit them in 
their length and breadth, and with | 
great plainness of speech, because | 
they excite carnal opposition? No | 
good reason can be given. A tem- | 
porizing spirit, in preaching the | 
gospel, is carnal policy, which 
takes sides with the wicked heart, | 
rather than the Bible, and reason, 
and conscience, and the authority 
of Almighty God, who says, | 
** Cursed is he that doeth the work 
of the Lord deceitfully!” 

6. We learn the absurdity of 
saying, that the truths of the Bible | 
may be preached plain/y, and yet | 
in such a manner as not to give 
offence to sinners. This is one of 
the great cries of the present day. 
There is a constant appeal from 
the preaching of one minister to | 

This, or that, or 

minister, it is said, 
‘preaches plainly; but yet he 
does not offend. Saints and sin- 
ners are all pleased; and he gains 
their hearts, 


that of another. 
the other 


as well as their under- 


standings.”? But this is a gross 
solecism. Light and darkness, 


or fire and water, are not more 
opposed, than the truths of the 
Bible and the hearts of sinners. | 


| ble standard, 
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How then can the truths of the 
Bible be plainly, and faithfully 
preached, and that in their length 
and breadth, without exciting car- 
nal opposition in the minds of im- 
penitent sinners?” ‘This cannot 
be done, unless sinners forever 
remain in a state of the most beast- 
ly stupidity. But we may set it 
down as a settled point, that those 
ministers who never excite the 
enmity of the carnal heart in 
preaching the gospel, are mani- 
festly mafOeiets and: handle the 
word of God deceitfully. 

7. Our subject shows us why 
the truths of the Bible are repre- 
sented as an infallible standard 
by which to try the state of the 
heart. The hearts of mankind 
never take any middle ground 
with respect totruth. They inva- 
riably approve or oppose, the very 
moment the truth is exhibited. 
The Bible, then, is a sure and in- 
fallible touchstone. No one, who 
will bring his moral character to 
compare with the word of God, 
has the least excuse for remaining 
self-deceived. This is the infalli- 
by which the moral 
characters of mankind will be 
tried in the great day of final de- 
cision. Finally, sinners at the 
last day, must ‘be stript of every 
excuse for having rejected the 
truths of the Bible, and the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. We have seen, 
that the truths of the Bible are 
plainly revealed; that they are 
easy to be understood; that they 
are reasonable, and commend 
themselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. No 
sinners, in the day of jadgment, 
then, can find the least excuse for 
rejecting the truths of the Bible 
and the gospel of Christ, but a 
wicked, rebellious heart. This 
excuse will be their condemna- 
tion, and sink them down to in- 
herit the blackness of darkness 
forever. AMEN, 

‘*O GEGRAPHA, GEGRAPHA.” 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZ(XE. 


METAPHYSICKS. 

In the North-American Review, 
No. XLIV. July, 1824, is an in- 
om and able Review of Dr. 

rown’s Sketch of a system of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. 


From the Introduction to this Re- r= engagements, and there to fix 


view, I extract the following very 
just observations, on the utility 
and importance of the Science of 
Mind. 

“It cannot be regarded as a 
proof of the superiority of the pre- 
sent age, that comparatively so 
little attention is bestowed on in- 
tellectual philosophy. In spite of 
the occasional fluctuations of pub- 
lic taste, we are persuaded, that 
the science of mind is still destin- 
ed to take the precedence of all 
others. 

The flippant and superficial re- 
mark has been made, and that, 
too, by very high authority, that 
the philosophy of the mind is a 
useless pursuit, because every one 
may become his own mental phi- 


losopher ; that one has only to 
look within, and he will there find 
all that the profoundest thinker 


can acquaint him with. Never 
was hazarded a bolder or more 
assailable error than this, Is bot- 
any a useless science, because 


every hard-working farmer? Is as- 
tronomy a vain pursuit, because 
every sailor on the watch, by only 


turning his head upwards, can | 


count the stars moving over him, 


take? Has one man in a thousand 
the ability to fasten his attention 
on the operations of his own mind; 
and do not the occupations, hab- 
its, passions and characters of a 
large majority of mankind, lead 
their thoughts away from them- 
selves, and fix them on external 
things? 


Metaphysicks. 


Such being the universal and 
inevitable lot of humanity, we 
cannot conceive of a more useful, 
or directly practizal employment, 
than for those individuals, whose 
opportunities and powers of con 
templation permit, to sit in the 
seclusion of study, apart from ac- 


their thoughts exclusively on the 
constitution of the mind; to trace 
action up to its central sources; 
to take a full survey of the men 
tal phenomena; to estimate es- 
pecially the extent of the human 
powers; to analyse, to describe, 
to classify every internal pro 
perty and faculty; to sug 
gest modes of applying them in 
their proper directions and to 
their proper objects; in one word, 
to unfold before the sight of their 
fellow beings, that which so very 
few know, what they are, and what 
they can become. 

Now, though there are not many 
men capable of originating these 
comprehensive, self-inspecting sur- 
veys and estimates, yet, after they 
are made, there are large numbers 
that can read them with enjoy 
ment and profit. It is no small 
thing to direct 4 man’s attention 
to himself; yet this is effected by 
the very sight of a book on the 


herbs and flowers enough to fill { ine We feel justified, on the 


whole catalogues, may be found | 
within a mile from the cottage of | 


whole, in laying down the follow- 
ing general results, which may be 
expected from good treatises on 
mental philosophy. Not to enu 
merate several advantages, of com- 
paratively subordinate value, such 
as the mental discipline acquired 


. . ! ¥ he “ose : : ‘ ly 
and mark the courses which they |b the prosecution of the study 


itself, the very dignity of the sub 
ject as a theme of speculation, the 


| accession of a mere appropriate 


accomplishment, if nothing more, 
to a well-furnished mind, and the 
| like; the 
| First unquestionably great ad 
vantage is, to make us resolve up 
lon and feel habitually conscious 
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of our powers; a state of mind 
which necessarily precedes all 
wise and energetic action. The 

Second good result proceeding 
from this study is, that philosophi- 
cal examination smooths the way 
directly to moral self-examination, 
which is the nurse of virtue. <A 

Third effect is, to excite senti 
ments of piety by the contempla- 
tion of the most excellent and won- 
derful of the known works of 
God.” 

Who, after reading the above 
just and high encomium upon in- 
tellectual Philosophy, or the Sci- 
ence of Mind, would expect to see 
the learned Reviewer joining in 
the vulgar attempt to depreciate 
and vilify the science of Sletaphy- 
sicks? But such is the fact. Whe- 
ther he feared, that by recom- 
mending the Science of Mind, he 
should be understood to commend 
those theological works and those 
evangelical preachers, whom itis 
so common toe stigmatize with the 
epithet melaphysical, 1 shall not 
presume to say; the following Ex- 
tract, however, shows, that he is 
very willing to join the peaey ar 
cry and to represent Metaphysicks 
as not merely an abstruce, but an 
imaginary science, having for its 
object, things eccult and unknow- 
able, and for its foundation mere 
hypothesis and conjecture. These 
are his words:— 

**Tt is high time to cease con- 
founding the science of the mind 
with Metaphysicks. This word, 
by common use, has aowW imper 
ceptably acquired a new signilica- 
tion, no longer to be found in the 
dictionaries, and no longer ex- 
pressive of a distinct science. We 
will try to explain and fix its pres- 
ent general acceptation. Meta- 
physicks is that which ascribes 
imaginary and plausible causes to 
existing appearances, and specu- 
lates upon the nature of what is 
hidden and unknown. We would 


57 


distinguish it from philosophy, in- 
asmuch as philosophy ascertains 
the causes of phenomena, and 
learns from experience the proper- 
ties of things. Metaphysicks will 
be found to enter more or less into 
every department of learning. 
When Newton discovered and ap- 
plied the law of gravitation, he 
was, strictly speaking, the philos- 
opher. When he ascribed that 
gravitation to the influence of a 
subtle, etherial fluid, pervading 
all bodies, (though the theory al- 
most prophetically accorded with 
some things, which we now know 
respec ting electricity) he was on- 
ly the me ti ipliysician. ow hen Hany 
vy unfolded the mechanical com- 
position of chrystals, and even 
demonstrated the necessary forms 
of their ultimate particles, he act- 
ed the part of a philosopher; but 
in attempting to account for the 
transmission of light through them, 
one might theorize é ever so plausi- 
bly, and still be nothing more 
than a metaphysician. When 
Locke divided our ideas into those 
of sensation and reflection, al- 
though his division might have 
been incomplete or even redun- 
dant, yet, being a classification of 
known phenomena, it was per- 
fectly philosophical. But when 
he accounted for our sensations of 
different colours by the emission 
of differently shaped atoms from 
the surface of bodies, he was met- 
aphysical. When the Edinburgh 
Review traced the influence of 
French literature upon-the poetry 
of the English Augustan age, it 
was convincingly Philosophical; 
but, at another time, in account- 
ing = the pleasure derived from 
Mr. Campbe ‘II’s poetry, it worked 
itself up into a fit of beautiful 
metaphysical frenzy. 

Philosophy reasons rightly from 
right data; the reasoning, or the 
data, or both, of metaphysicks, 


| may be either right or wrong. A 
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spice of metaphysicks ina man’s 
mind is a very good thing; in some 
writers a slight mixture of it has 
made many an author popular. It 
flatters the reader’s own con- 
sciousness of being profound, and 
it stimulates his imagination to 
ascribe uncommon resources to 
the writer. Most men of genius 
are not without the metaphysical 
characteristick. It is the pioneer 
to discoveries of unknown rela- 
tions among things. ‘To improve 
any science, or to break into any 
original track of thought, one must 
have some tendency towards this 
quality. All the great chemists 
we have ever heard of have been 
endued with the metaphysical 
impetus. It is conjecture, and 
fancy, and refined curiosity, which 
rompts them to experiments, and 
it is not until they confirm by fact 
even the most sagacious of their 
conjectures, that they are honour- 
ed with the name of philosophers. 
The science of electricity, if we 
may strictly call it science, is, at 
this moment, half philosophy and 
half metaphysicks. The science of 
the mind was once almost entire- 
ly metaphysicks, and rightly bore 
that name, which it still erron- 
eously bears, though very much 
purified from the admixture. Aris- 
totle, however, mingled a good 
deal of philosophy with the sci- 
ence. His followers, and the 
schools of later date, made it near- 
ly all metaphysicks again. Des 
Cistes and Malebranche began to 
restore it to its proper nia hy 
but were still too inveterate met- 
aphysicians to produce the requi- 
site equilibrium. Locke combined 
the metaphysical and the philo- 
sophical attributes to an enviable 
degree. Hence the improvements 
in this science which are dated 
from him. His followers of the 
French schools, together with 
Berkley and Hume, Hartley and 
Priestly, made very few real ad- 
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vances, in consequence of the un- 
due preponderance of metaphy 
sicks in their speculations.” 

Thus far the Reviewer.—Now., 
all this is prettily and promptly 
said, and might be pertinent and 
proper. if we would allow the 

eviewer’s definition of metaphy- 
sicks to be correct, that Metaphy- 
sicks is that which ascribes imagi- 
nary and plausible causes to exist- 
ing appearances, and speculates 
upon the nature of what is hidden 
and unknown. The Reviewer ac- 
knowledges, that this is a ‘ signi- 
fication no longer to be found in 
the dictionaries.’ It is, indeed, a 
signification, that never was found, 
and, I trust, never will be found 
in the dictionaries, nor in any oth- 
er book, which shall give proper 
explanations of the terms used in 
the science of intellectual philoso- 
phy. If we look into the best 
dictionaries, we shall find the 
word metaphysicks defined to be, 
“Ontology, the doctrine of the 
general affections of beings.””— 
This is the original meaning of the 
term, answering to its derivation 
from two Greek words, which sig- 
nify beside, or above nature. The 
science of metaphysicks was ori- 
ginally understood to be of a high- 
er order than mere physicks or 
natural philosophy: It was the 
science of being, which Jay at the 
foundation of all other sciences, 
and comprehended the encyclope- 
dia. 

But, in modern times, philoso- 
phers have found it convenient to 
use the term metaphysicks, in a 
more restricted sense. If we look 
into the writings of the most dis- 
tinguished mental philosophers, 
who have adorned the two Jast 
centuries, we shalt find they use 
the word metaphysicks, as synon- 
ymous with intellectual philoso- 
phy, or the science of mind, in 
distinction from physicks and all 
those sciences, which are conver- 
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sant with material objects. This 
is, indeed, admitted by the Re- 
viewer. He says, ** The science 
of the mind was once almost en- 
tirely metaphysicks, and rightly 
bore that name, which it still er- 
roneously bears.”” The fact is 
undeniable; but thé Reviewer as- 
signs an ** imaginary and plausi- 
ble,” i. e. in his sense, a metaphy- 
sical cause for it. Did intellec- 
tual philosophers give the name 
metaphysicks to the science of 
mind, because they considered 
that science, to which they devot- 
ed their time and talents, as al- 
most wholly made up of fanciful 
conjecture and occult speculation? 
Had Locke and Edwards and 
Berkley and Stewart and Reid 
such a contemptible idea of that 
noble science, in which they made 
such achievements? Did they not 
rather call their favourite study 
metaphysicks, because it was the 
science of mind, in distinction 
from the science of matter? 


Suppose some Doctor should 
take it upon him to attach a * new 
signification’ to the word physick, 
on represent it as meaning no 
more than the trial of experiments 


with roots and herbs. It would 
be easy for him to say, that the 
science of healing diseases was 
once mere empiricism, and was, 
therefore, properly called physick; 
but * it is high time to cease con- 
founding the. science of medicine | 
with physick.” And so one might 
say, that the science of the heav- 
enly bodies ought not to be called 
astronomy; for though this name 
was proper enough, while the sci- 
ence was little more than telling 
fortunes by the stars, yet it ought 
no longer to be confounded with 
that sublime science, which calca- 
lates the magnitudes, distances 
and revolutions of the solar orbs. 
But, the Reviewer gives a spec- 
ial reason, why the science of the 
mind should no longer be called 


} 
| 
| philosophy. 


metaphysicks: ‘* This word, 
common use, has now impercepti- 
bly acquired a new signification.” 
What are we to understand here, 
by common use? No philosopher, 
who has written on the mind, if we 
except the Reviewer, has, to my 
knowledge, used the word in hie 
‘* new signification.” Certainly, 
those Divines, who are reproached 
as metaphysical, maintain, that 
metaphysicks and the true philos- 
ophy of mind, are one and the 
same. The unlettered multitade, 
who read little and think less, are 
sometimes in the practice of call- 
ing what they do not understand, 
or do not like, metaphysical ; but 
they are as ignorant of the new 
signification as of the ¢rue signifi- 
cation of the word metaphysicks. 
[ know not who they are, that 
commonly use the word in the 
Reviewer’s sense, except a few 
philosophers, who, perceiving the 
word to have become a term of 
reproach with certain opposers of 
the doctrines of the Bible and of 
all reasoning in their defence, and 
wishing to keep it so, have banish- 
ed it, with disgrace, from their 
nomenclature, and branded it with 
a ‘new signification, no longer 
found in the dictionaries.’ But 
does it become philosophers thus 


| to ack opt and foster vulgar preju- 
| dices? 


I will now briefly state my ob- 
| jec ah is to the disuse of the word 


| metaphysicks, or to the using of it 


in a new and dishonourable sense. 

1. It is the proper word, accord- 
ing to the usage of eminent wri- 
ters, for ages past, to express the 
science of mind, or intellectual 


2. Iti is a convenient word, as it 
supercedes the necessity of a cir 
cumlocution to express ‘the mean 
ing, which, by its etimology and 

| its long continued use, it is adapt- 
led to convey to every enlightened 
mind. 
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S. To affix to this word a new | 


and disreputable meaning, would 
be injurious to those philosophers, 
who have used the term in its true 
sense, and who, by their research- 
es and writings, have shed much 
light upon the most important of 
all subjects, and greatly benefitted 
their fellow men, Let a new and 
odious meaning be affixed to this 
word, and generally associated 
with it in the minds of the present 
generation, and they would soon 
either be unable to understand the 
writings of the best philosophers 
of preceding ages, or would look 
upon them as no better than vis- 
ionary theorists, whom ‘ much 
learning had made mad.’ 

4. My last and principal objec- 
tion to affixing a new and dishon- 
ourable sense to the word, is, that 
it would tend to justify and con- 
firm the wicked in their opposition 
to the doctrines of the gospel and 
those who * reason out of the scrip- 
tures’ in their defence. Most of 
the doctrines of divine revelation 
relate to apirif, and not to matter. 
The means of explaining and vin- 
dicating these doctrines, are fur- 
nished by intellectual philosophy. 
Those, who are best acquainted 


sysiem. 


with the science of mind, are (cae- 
teris paribus) best able to eluci- 
date and answer objections against 
the peculiar truths of the gospel. 
But, as these truths are offensive 


to li npenitent, worldly men, they 


desire to fix an odium upon the 
explavations. and reasonings of 


| such, as clearly and forcib! y de- 


clare and defend the evangelical 
, Hencey some of late, 
have called them metaphysical; 
intending to have it, understood, 
that this is a term of reproach. 
Let it become really reproachful; 


| let philosophers combine to attach 
fa **new, 
| nification to its and let it * com- 


”’ strange and odious sig- 


monly be used’ to mean a false 


| and deceitful philosophy, which 


‘ascribes imaginary causes to ex- 
isting appearances,’ and employs 
itself in prying into things too 
deep to be fathome d by the line of 
human intellect; and it would on- 
ly be necessary, at any time, to 
raise the cry of metaphysicks! to 
frighten people from the most in- 
structive and profitable preaching, 
and to confirm them in their most 
fatal errors and sins. 

A Loves or lavuTa asp Meraraursicks. 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


ESSAYS UPON HOPKINSIANISM. 

{Continued from p. 323. These Es- 
says have been interrupted by the in 
disposition and special engagements of 
the writer, Ep] 


No. IX. 
Ossecrions ANSWERED. | 
Ossection LI. 

The Hopkinsian system is of a | 
sectarian nafure, and tends to cre- 
we divisions in the churches of 
Christ. 

This objection is heard less fre- 
quentiy, perhaps, than il was some 


fifty years ago, when Dr. Bellamy, 
De. Hopkins, and others, began 
to publish their writings on the 
eculiar doctrines of the Gospel; 
which much alarmed Antinomians, 
on the one hand, and Arminians, 
on the other, and Jed them to ap- 
prehend, or, at least, to express 
an apprehension, that there was 
danger of schism in the Church. 
‘To express an appre shension of this 
kind, whether in sincerity or pre- 
tence, was no new thing. It has 
been the practice of the opposers of 
truth, in every age, to represent 
sound doctrine as of a contracted, 
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dissocial and exclusive nature, 


} 


and as tending directly todestroy | 


mutual fellowship among the visi- 
ble members of Christ, and to di- 
vide his visible family into sects 
and parties. The reason of this 
pr acticeis obvious. Sound doc- 
trine, such asthe inspired writers 
teach, and such as we believe the 
Hopkinsian system comprises,sub- 
verts and condéimns every false 
and selfish scheme of sentiments 
ever embraced either in the Chris- 
tian or Pagan and with- 
draws the hand of fellowship from 
all, who openly avow their appro- 
bation of fundamental error, and 
appear to reject and disobey the 
truth. 

The doctrine of Joh 
tizer, was viewed, b 
of the 


1) 
worid,. 


in, the bap- 
a maj or ity 
church of God, 
sectarian, because it drew a line 
of separation between such 
‘brought forth fruits meet for 
pentance,” h as, while they 
called Abraham their father, re- 
fused to do the works of Abraham. 
When corn preached his own 
gospel, his doctrine was viewed as 
reproaching the most learned, wise 
and godly in the Church, and 
tending to alienate the affections 
of the people from their constitut- 
ed rulers and and to 
produce divisions ai rations 
among the professed children 
of God. The doctrine of the apos- 
tles was represented as having a 
similar tendency ; and hence they 
and their followers were called ‘a 
sect every ere spoken against.’ 
Luther, Calvin, and the other in- 
trepid reformers of the sixteenth 
century, were denounced by the 
rulers of the Catholic church, as 
schismatics. whose doctrines tend- 
ed to sow discord and divisions 
among the visible people of Christ. 
Owing to the impe fection of 
C hristians and the hatred of un 
lievers to the light of Divine truth, 


visible 


as 
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| there is always 
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a wayward tenden - 
cy, in every visible church, to de- 
part from the ‘faith which was 


| once delivered to the saints.’ This 


s evils 


tendency can be counteracted on- 


ly by the plain and forcible exhi- 


| bition of the doctrines of the Gos- 


pel,from the pulpit and the press, 
But, such an exhibition, wherev- 


| er and whenever made, will natu- 


rally excite a cry of schism, loud 


| and general, just in proportion to 


the degree and extent to which 
the professed followers of Christ 
have departed from the pure and 
essential truths of his gospel. But 


| this cry of schism always was and 
|always will be without reason.— 
| . = ° oFs « 

| Separations and divisions are ever 


made by those who reject and op- 
pose the true doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and not by these whoreceive, 
propagate, and defend them Ifall 


| those who heard John and Christ 


and the apostles preach, had pos- 
sessed an honest and good heart, 
they would have been of ‘ one ac- 
cord,’ as the primitive disciples 


| were, and there would have been 


no occasion or motive for separa- 
tions and divisions. The preach- 
ing of the Reformers would have 


produced no schism in the catho- 
| lic church, had the members of it 
| been generally willing to come to 


the light and renounce their er- 
rours, superstitions and unchris- 
tian practices. At this day, the 
Hopkinsian system of sentiments, 
which is not a novelty, but the an- 
cient and true faith delivered to 
the saints, produces no divisions 
in any church, exe ept when more 
or less of its members ‘hate the 
light, and will not come to the 
light, lest their deeds should be 
reproved.’ The oppesers of truth, 
and not its friends and defenders. 
must be answerable for all the 
arising from divisions and 
schisms in the charches of Christ. 

As there is nothing in the Hop 
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kinsian system of a sectarian na- 
ture or tendency; so there has 
been little or nothing of this kind 
in the practice of Hopkinsians. 
They have never formed them- 
selves into a sect or denomination, 
distinct from other professing 
Christians, Their peculiarites re- 
spect the fundamental doctrines 
and duties of religion, and not ex- 
ternal rites, modes and forms. 
Hence they are found interspersed 
among various denominations of 
evangelical Christians, such as 
Presbyterians, Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists, Instead of separ- 
ating from the churches to which 
they belonged, they have generally 
remained, and endeavoured to 
‘strengthen the things that were 
ready to die.” They have, in- 
deed, it is apprehended, been 
much too fond TP anion and inter- 
course with those whose views of 
the leading doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity materially differ 
from theirown. Whether this be 
owing to a want of a just sense of 
the importance of divine truth, or 
of a sufficiently constant and ar- 
dent love toit; or toa want of 
that self-denial, which elevates the 
soul above the frowns and flatte- 
ries, the reproaches and honours 
ot the oactd I leave every reader 
to form his own judgment, simply 
subjoining the interrogations of 
Paul, * What communion hath 
light with darkness? Or what part 
hath he that believeth with an in- 


fidel?” 
Ossection IV. 

The Hopkinsian system is un- 
popular. 

And what ifit is? Popularity is 
not the test of truth, any more 
than ridicule. Was the system of 
sentiments advanced by the pro- 
phets, by Christ and his apostles, 
popular? 

he word popular, however, 
needs explanation. It is used, 
and may be understood, in differ- 


ent senses. There are (wo senses, 
in particular, in which the word 
may be used, with application to a 
system of religious sentiments ; 
it may mean that which is pleasing 
to the people, or that which is suit- 
able to the common people. 

In the first of the above senses, 
T admit that’ the Hopkinsian sys- 
tem is not popular, It is not, in 
itself, pleasing & the mass of peo- 

le. It isa system of truth and 
duty, which must bedispleasing to 
all, who have ‘not received the 
love of the truth,’ or who feel in- 
disposed to do their duty. The 
Hopkinsian system sets the char- 
acter, designs and works of God 
in a true and scriptural light, and 
must, therefore, be offensive to 
those, who have ‘the carnal mind 
which is enmity against God.’ 
This system pourtrays the native 
character of men, as void of holi- 
ness and full of sin; which must, 
of course, be displeasing to such 
as ‘think more highly of them- 
selves, than they ought to think, 
and are going about to establish 
their own righteousness.’ This 
system includes the duty of disin- 
terested love to God and men; 
which cannot fail to offend such 
as are ‘ lovers of pleasures, rather 
than lovers of God, and who all 
seek their own things.’ ‘To add 
no more, the Hopkinsian system 
teaches the way of salvation by 
grace, through faith in the atone- 
ment of Christ; which can never 
please such as are * seeking justi- 
fication by the deeds of the law, 
and will not come unto Christ, 
that they may have life.’ 

All unregenerate men, all im- 
penitent sinners and unbelievers, 
are averse to both truth and duty. 
And they are the vast majority 10 
the Christian world, and a great 
majority, even in those places, 
where there is most of the spirit 
and power of religion. That the 
Hopkinsian system of sentiments, 
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therefore, is generally displeasing 
to the people, is an evidence, not 
of its falsehood and impurity, but 
rather of its truth and goodness. 
Every scheme of religion of hu- 
man invention, is pleasing to some 
classes of wicked, worldly men ; 
for every such scheme is bottomed 
upon selfish principles. But the 
Hopkinsian system, like the light 
which beamed from the 
Righteousness, 18 hateful to all 
sorts of evil-doers. If it ever 
seems to be viewed with compla- 
cency by the ungodly, it is either 
when they misunderstand it, or 
feign a cordiality which they do 
not feel. 

In the second sense of the word, 
mentioned above, I maintain, that 
the Hopkinsian system is, of all 
systems, the most popular, It is 
suited to the common people, and 
to all classes of people, in every 
age and every place. It is.a con- 
sistent system, and therefore in- 
telligible to the common people: 
it is agreeable to right reason, and 
30 carries a convic tion of its truth 
to the understandings of all, who 
attentively and candidly examine 
it: this scheme enforces the law 
of God and condemns every self- 
ish affection, while it proclaims 
pardon to the penitent and holy; 
and thus it ‘commends itself to 
every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.’ This gives Hop- 
kinsianism a strong hold upon the 
minds of the people, in spite of 
their hearts. For this reason it 
is, that thousands consent to Aear, 
while they hate the truth. 
will account for two facts; first, 
that the most clear, discriminat- 
ing and unreserved preachers of 
Hopkinsian sentiments, are more 
easily settled and less frequently 
dismissed, than any other class of 
evangelical ministers; and second, 
that “the congregations of such 
preachers are generally larger and 
More uniformly attentive to the 


Sun of 
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| ists 
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instructions of the sanctuary, than 
those of any other clergymen. 

When He, who spake as never 
man spake, preached the word, 
the ‘common people heard him 
gladly;? and though they some- 
times called his words * hard say- 
ings,’ and even ‘ took up stones 
to stone him,’ yet they flocked in 
multitudes to hear him preach. 
The hearers of the apostles were 

* pricked in the heart,’ and some- 
times ‘gnashed on the preacher 
with their teeth;’ but still, these 
champions of truth, who used 
‘ great plainness of speech,’ and 
‘ opened their mouths with bold- 
ness to declare all the counsel of 
God,’ were thronged with hearers; 
‘so mightily grew the word of the 
Lord and prevailed.” 

Osseotion V. 

The Hopkinsian system tends to 
make atheists and infidels. 

That atheists and infidels may 
be found, where Hopkinsian sen 
timents are inculcated, will not 
be denied; and that individuals 
are sometimes impelled, by the 
clear exhibition and demonstration 
of those sentiments, openly to 
avow atheistical and deistical prin- 
ciples, will be granted. But it 
will not be admitted, that Hop- 
kinsian sentiments, however ex- 
plicitly and fully declared, ever 
make men atheists and infidels. 
Men do not need to be made athe- 
and infidels, for this is their 
native character, ‘** The fool,” 
by which is meant the unrenewed 
sinner, “hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.” ‘* The world 


| by wisdom knew not God, because 


| 


they did not like to retain Him in 
their knowledge ;’ or, retaining 
some fuint knowledge of Him, they 
‘slorified Him not as God.’— 
Hence the apostle represents the 
Ephesians, in their natural state, 
as ** without God,” in the origi- 
nal, “atheists, in the world.” And 
as mankind are naturally atheists; 
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so they nafurally reject the Rev- 
elation, which God has given in 
the scriptures of truth. Hence, 
in the original of the New Testa- 
ment, there is but one and the 
same word for unbeliever and in- 
fidel. Every unbeliever is a prac- 
tical if not a speculative deist. 
Men need to be unmade, and not 
made atheists and infidels. 

But, though all men, in their 
nataral state, have the spirit of 
atheism and infidelity: yet som 
are rationally convinced of the 
being and perfections of God, and 
of the truth and divinity ofhe 
scriptures; and many more having 
imbibed false notions of the cha- 


racter of God and of the contents | 


of the seriptures, imagine them- 
selves to be, and profess to be, 
believers in the Divine Existence 
aud the inspiration and truth of 
the scriptures. Individuals of this 
latter description, when taught by 
a developement of the Hopkinsian 
system, what a being God is, and 
what truths the scriptures teach, 


are inclined, by the blindness and 


perverseness of their hearts. to 
reject both, and come out openly, 
as they always were inwardly, 
atheists and infidels. This is all 
the making of atheists and infidels, 
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which can justly be attributed to 
Hopkinsianism. The preaching 
of Hopkinsian sentiments makes 
infidels, somewhat in the same way 
that the preaching of Unitarian 
sentiments makes Christians.— 
While the preaching of Hopkin- 
sianism shows hypocrites that they 
are infidels; the preaching of Uni- 
tarianism shows infidels that they 
may become such Christians as the 
| preacher describes, without a 
change of heart; and thus, while 
Hopkinsianism, by exhibiting the 
true doctrines of the Gospel, leads 
false professors to become open 
infidels; Unitarianism, by pervert- 
ing the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and representing them in a light 
pleasing to the unsanctified heart, 
induces avowed deists to become 
professors of the Christian relig- 
; On. 
| It wasin contemplation to take 
| notice of one other objection, viz. 
that Hopkinsianism tends to licen 
tiousness. But this would antici 
pate the subject of the next essay; 
which according to the outlines ‘of 
my plan, sketched in No. 1, is, /o 


| illustrate the practical tendency of 


the Hopkinsian system of senit- 
ments. 


A Hepxuinstay. 


—<— 38 


Messns. Eprrors, 

Thinking the following narrative of a 
religious experience may be a means of 
promoting the cause of piety, I transmit 
it for publication. A. 

From early childhood, I have 
been the subject of serious im- 
pressions. At the age of about 
nine, I commenced praver.— 
When about sixteen or seventeen 
vears old, I resolved to quit the 
sinful pleasures of youth, and ren- 
der obedience to the divine com- 
mands. I viewed various systems 
of religion. I read the scriptures. 


But God’s commands I did not 
keep. After having endeavoured 
to establish myself in various re- 
ligious opinions. I became violent- 
ly opposed to the doctrine, of di- 
vine sovereignty. Because that 
doctrine was declared in the 
scriptures, I almost concluded 
they were not the word of God. 
Some infidel writers strengthen: d 
my doubts. When about three 
or four and twenty, my mind wes 
; involved in awful darkness. The 
bible Lhad read considerably; but 
to the doctrine of election, whict 
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that reveals, I was greatly oppos- 
ed. I now believed ‘the scriptures 
were the word of God. 

After continuing some time in 
a state of wretchedness, I heard 
Mr. —— preach a sermon on the 
doctrine of election. Soon after 


having heard this sermon, I had a | 


clear view of the doctrine. I firm- 
ly believed it. I concluded I was 
one of the elect; that Christ died 
for me, and therefore greatly re 
joiced. My hope of heaven was 
founded on a speculative view of 
the doctrine of election, accompa- 
nied with a belief that Christ died 
for me in particular. I have since 
seen that my hope was a false one. 
At the time of this conversion, 
I had been thinking of the prac- 
tice of law. Indeed, I had pre- 
viously commenced the study of 
that profe ssion. But being ambi- 
tious, and wishing to be one of the 
first in religion, because I had 
professed to be a Christian, with 
very little prayer, without much 
consideration, and with no right 
motive, I concluded to prepare for 
the Gospel ministry. 
After studying a while for the 
ministry, and at the distance of 
more than a year from the period 
of my conversion; after much 
searching and many fears, I was 
brought to the conclusion that my 
hope was built on the sand, I 
was constrained to give up my 
hope. I had felt conviction of sin 
before abandoning my hope ; but 
as soon as that was given up, con- 
viction rushed more powerfully 
into my mind. I felt my sins 
deeply ; especially some particu- 
lar ones. I felt guilty before God. 
For a number of days I was the 
subject of deep conviction of sin. 
I saw clearly that for my sins | 
deserved eternal death. I saw no 
way to escape that death. 
that God would be just in destroy- 
ing me; but I was unwilling jus- 
tice should take place. With 


58 


I felt | 
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such views and feelings, my mind 
laboured in unspeakable anguish; 
for my sins pressed are upon 
me. I had a deep sense of guilt, 
and found no relief. I could see 
none, I thought I should be lost; 
—that God would be just in send- 
ing me to hell; but I was unwil- 
ling to go there. I opposed God’s 
justice. After being thus con- 
victed for some time, seeing my 
sins many, great, and exceedingly 
aggravated, as I was viewing the 
justice of God in my condemna- 
tion, thinking I should be sent to 
hell; but being unwilling to be 
cast off, I not only saw that God 
would be just inmy condemnation, 
but Lalso saw that were I destroy- 
ed, his justice would shine con- 
spicuously glorious, The instant 
I saw my condemnation would be 
a means of rendering the justice 
of God glorious, I felt perfectly 
willing to sink into hell, that God 
might be glorified. I gave up all 
opposition to God, and felt willing 
to be in hell forever. But asl 
gave up, and felt willing God 
should glorify himself by destroy- 
ing my soul, I had a mental or 
heart view of the Saviour; and 
my soul, instead of sinking to hell, 
as I had thought it would, were I 
willing God ‘should destroy me, 
rested on the Lord Jesus. My 
feelings at this moment, I cannot 
describe. I had seen the glory 
of divine justice. I now saw the 
glory of the Saviour. I felt that 
I should praise God in hell, for I 
thought that I should go there. 

A few days after this change 
the thought ‘occurred to me that 
what I had experienced was a 
change of heart, and that instead 
of sinking to hell, I should be re- 
ceived to heaven. When this 
thonght first struck my mind, it 
seemed to recoil at it. I had seen 
clearly, that ae a. 
God would glorify himself in my 
decunetien thought I should 
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be destroyed; and chose rather to 
have God glorified, than be saved. 
But soon I received a hope of 
heaven. It is now several years 
since this change; but I still feel 
willing God should save or destroy 
me, as shall be most for his glory. 


Questions—Answer to a Question. 


It is my earnest desire that no 
one commence study for the min- 
istry, as I did, without right mo- 
tives; and that none be deceived 
with a false hope. 

Utica Christ. Repos. 


—<— 8 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Editor, 

In forming a society for the 
purpose of settling and supporting 
a minister of the gospel, it is cus- 
temary to admit such persons 
members, as make no pretensions 
to religion. To me, this course 
of conduct has the appearance of 
calling on the enemies of God, to 
support his cause. I should there- 
fore be highly interested in the 
discussion of this question, through 
the medium of your Magazine: 
Js the practice of admitting per- 
sons members of a society formed 
for the purpose of supporting that 


religion, for which they profess no 
cordial friendship, consistent ei- 


ther with reason or scripture? 


LisTENER,. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Eprror, 

As our Lord signally exemplifi- 
ed,so he repeatedly enjoins the du- 
ty of forgiveness. In his various 
discourses, He represents forgive- 
ness of injuries, as essential to the 
Christian character, and indispen 
sable to obtaining the favour of 
God. In the form of prayer, which 
at their request, He gave to his 
disciples, He directs them to pray 
God to forgive them, as they for- 


gave their fellow-men; to which 
He adds, ‘* For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you: But 
if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.” 

Forgiveness being a duty so in- 
dispensably necessary, it is very 
important to know what it is, and 
towards whom, and when, and 
how we ought to exercise it, and, 
why it is necessary, in order to 
obtain forgiveness of God. 

It would, therefore, be a very 
acceptable, and I doubt not, a very 
beneficial service, if some of your 
Correspondents would take up the 
subject of forgiveness, and so dis- 
cuss it, as clearly and satisfacto- 
rily to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What is it to forgive? 

2. Whom are we bound to for- 
give? 

3. When are we bound to for- 
give them? 

4. To what extent? And, 

5. Why must we forgive them, 
in order to be forgiven of God? 

IGnoscenpvs. 
— + 

A Correspondent desires an 

Exposition of Hebrews vi. 4—6. 
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ANSWER TO A QUESTION. 
Messrs. Editors, 


In your number for January, I 


observe a request to have the fact 
accounted 
Christians are so generally “ dis 


for, that professde 
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posed to think favourably and to 
speak well of those who fall short 
of them in their religious senti- 
ments, but to think less favoura- 
bly, and to speak less kindly of 
those who go beyond them, even in 
a smaller degree, than the others 
fall short.” If none of your cor- 
respondents have furnished a more 
satisfactory answer, I would offer 
the following: 

When a man falls short of me 
in his religious sentiments or prac- 
tice, it makes me think well of 
myself, because I conclude I am 
better than he. But when a man 
goes beyond me in his religious 
sentiments or practice, he seems 
to condemn me. When he em- 
braces certain truths that I am 
unwilling to embrace, and pro- 
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duces plain declarations of scrip- 
ture in support of them, it makes 
me feel conscious of being at vari- 
ance with the Bible; and it dis- 
pleases me to be thus put in the 
wrong. When a man performs 
greater acts of self-denial, and 
manifests more patience and meek- 
ness under injuries, and shows 
more of a Christian temper on all 
occasions than I do, I cannot but 
feel a painful and mortifying con- 
sciousness of my inferiority. This 
displeases me, and provokes me 
to endeavour to lessen the estima- 
tion in which he is held, by speak- 
ing unfavourably of him; and 
since I cannet rise to his stand- 
ard, to endeavour to bring him 
down to mine. EGO. 
Utica Christ. Repos. 
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ON PROVIDING ACCOMMODATIONS 

FOR SECRET PRAYER. 

The duty of secret prayer is 
enforced in the scriptures, and is 
urged by pious and learned di- 
vines; still, it is greatly neglect- 
ed. There is a particular occa- 
sion of this neglect, which must 
be removed, before the duty will 
be correctly performed; the occa- 
sion is—the want of proper accom- 
modations. The accommodations 
{ deem proper, are—established 
hours, reserved from all other con- 
cerns—a place, where there will 
be some seclusion from all per- 
sons, and no danger of sudden 
interruption—and conveniences, 
as a fire, for spending a consider- 
able time, ‘* occasion shall 
quire, in retire nent. 

It must ve conceded that the 
duty demands dime. Let one re- 
mark the devotions of JesusChrist, 
or of some of his most eminent 
servants; let him review the di- 


re- 


| 
| 


rections about prayer, in the scrip- 
tures,and he will see that a consid- 
erable time ought to be appropri- 
ated to this object. I repeat the 
words of Bennet, taken from the 
American Tract, ‘* ‘The Religion 
of the Closet.”” ‘* The length of 
time to be spent in retirement 
must depend greatly on each oth- 
er’s circusastances. Servants, who 
have not time at command, may 
not be able to enjoy so long an au- 
dience in the closet as their mas- 
ters. Perhaps the medium most 
generally suitable is an hour at 
morning and at evening. Colonel 
Gardiner, even when most hur- 
ried, spent two hours in the ora- 
tory; though some may not be 
able to emplov more than half an 
hour; and what Christian could 
endure less?”? This passage is not 
quoted to recommend an hour at 
morning, and an hour at night; 
bat only to shew that a pious 
and eloquent writer thought secret 
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duties required considerable time, 
Dr. Doddridge, if L recollect right, 
assigned half an hour at morning, 
and half an hour at night, for se- 
cret devotions. No one, however, 
would venture to detérmine any 
fixed time for all characters and 
all seasons. But when the variety 
of duties to be performed in secret 
is recollected—the consideration 
of the life—the examination of the 
heart—the study of scripture—the 
contemplation of probable tempta- 
tions—the recollection of all the 
subjects of prayer—the acknow- 
ledgment of mercies—the confes- 
sion of sins—the supplication for 
blessings—then a half hour will 
appear a short time for secret de- 
vorions. 

If proper accommodations are 
not provided, will sufficient time 
be passed in secret to attend fully 
to these particulars ? If in the 
depth of winter the believer can- 
not be alone by himself, with a 
fire, will he not ‘ordinarily be pre- 


from spending a proper time in 
retirement? Will it not sometimes 
be quite impracticable? Will not 
the devotions of many a day be 
performed in a hasty, imperfect 
manner? If there is any retire- 
ment daily, I may fear, it is too 
often for a few moments only ; 
some formal words satisfy the con- 
science, and the feelings remain 
as cold as the chilling air of the 
season. The want of comfortable 
accommodations for secret prayer 
will occasion the imperfect per- 
formance, or the entire omission 
of the duty; and therefore these 
accommodations ought to be pro- 
vided. 

It may be said in reply to this, 
that a believer ought to maintain 
secret duties in unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. I may answer that 
he ought, undoubtedly; but he 
cannot expect assistance in over- 
coming difficulties he may avoid. 


| 
| 
vented by the severity of the cold, specially allotted to secret prayer, 
i 


If he cannot provide conveniences 
for secret duties, he may hope to 
enjoy divine influence without the 
regular performance of them. It 
is the duty of believers to place 
themselves in the best situation 
they can, consistently with all 
their obligations, for leading a re 

ligious life. 

Comfortable apparel is provided 
for going to the house of God; 
and the buildiug is fitted to ex- 
clude the keen winds, and is often 
furnished with stoves to soften the 
sharp air. Every one must sup- 
pose that this promotes attend - 
ance on religious exercises, and 
allows the thoughts to be occupi- 
ed, with the least distraction, by 
the services of the sanctuary. 

Would not the same thing be 
true respecting secret devotions? 

What has been said of accom- 
modations as to the inclemency of 
the air, will apply more forcibly 
still to the other accommodations, 
time and place. If there is no time 


it 18 highly improbable that the 
duty will be performed with any 
constancy. No particular moment 
brings with it a recollection of the 
duty, and it will be entirely for- 
gotten. There will then be no 
fixed arrangement, assigning a 
time for every thing that. is to be 
done, and thus separating some 
certain part exclusively to devo- 
tional exercises. If there is no 
such allotment of time, there will 
be no leisure hour for the closet, 
and the idlest life may be too busy 
to allow a few undisturbed mo 

ments for prayer. 

If there is no place allotted for 
secret prayer, many a day will ge 
by without any place being found. 
It will not be denied that the be- 
liever must be free from interru 
tion for earnest and successful 


prayer. In such circumstances 


Jacob wrestled with God and pre- 
vailed; in such circumstances our 
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O what sacred fervour does the 
believer sometimes enjoy in some 
undisturbed seasons of prayer— 
his words cannot utter the feel- 
ings of his heart—he prays with 
groanings unutterable, coming 
from a soul that has too much 
wonder and joy, and too vehement 
desires to be expressed. 

I conceive that the highest pros- 
perity of religion demands of 
Christians more attention to ac- 
commodations for secret prayer. 
The professor who is superficial 
in secret religion, must be in gen- 
eral a very deficient Christian. 
In what will our outward zeal ter- 
minate, if secret religion does not 
keep pace with it? How danger- 
ous is it for the mariner to raise 
high his masts and spread all his 
sail, and take a strong breeze, 
while he stows but little ballast in 
his hold? How can the tree re- 
sist the winds, whose trunk grows 
high, and whose branches spread 
wide, while its roots continue of 
dimmutive size? The subject of 
this paper needs to be urged. 
How can we expect that religion 
will flourish long in its purity, if 
believers are not very familiar with 
their closets; and how can this be 
unless they are taught to provide 
accommodations for secret duties? 
Will they always, night and morn- 
ing, amidst great difficulties, faith - 
fully maintain their devotions,and 
be mighty in prayer? I cannot 
believe it. I cannot trust believ- 
ers in this. I must suppose that 
ifthey do not carefully provide 
proper accommodations, if practi- 
cable, they neglect prayer, I 
would not discourage those who 
do the best they can to secure 
conveniences for prayer. If they 
do this,khowever unfavourable their 
situation, they may enjoy de- 
lightful and profitable communion 
with God; but let not any rashly 
think they have provided the best 
accommodations they cap. 
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ford poured out his supplications. | 


| 
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I know nothing better calculat- 
ed than the measure here propos- 
ed, to give more soundness, depth, 
and vigor to the Christian charac- 
ter: I know nothing better cal- 
culated to promote a thorough, 
substantial revival of religion. - If 
professing Christians will make it 
one of their chief objects to enjoy 
commodiously secret prayer, and 
if they will make it a means of 
holiness of life, and not a seubsti- 
tute for it, they will find their 
happiness and usefulness greatly 
increased, JASON. 

Christian Mirror. 





REFLECTIONS ON GALATIANS IL: 8,9. 

But though we, or an angel 
from Heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you, than that which 
we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed. As we said be- 
fore, so say I now again: If any 
man preach any other gospel unto 
you, than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed. 

What astonishing illiberality ! 
Did not the apostle Paul know 
that ministers may honestly differ 
from each other, in regard to the 
doctrines of the gospel, and inno- 
cently preach, one a different gos- 
pel from another? **If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you, 
than that ye have received, let him 
be accursed.” Curse a man for 
preaching a different gospel from 
that which he preached, and which 
his converts had received!! Had 
Paul lived in the present age of 
charity and good feeling, and in- 
creased light, would he not, think 
ye, be ashamed to avow the exclu- 
sive and intolerant principles con- 
tained in these words? How 
must we suppose the good man 
would have felt, had he foreseen 
that in these blessed days, there 
would be those so much better in- 
formed than he, and so much more 
liberal in their feelings, as to give 
the right hand of fel 


lowship to 
some, whose principle 
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opposite to their own; and who, 
in the fulness of their love and 
charity, would raise the cry of per- 
secution against all, who refuse to 
acknowledge them as the servants 
of Jesus Christ? Strange, that 
Paul could not consider, that 
others might be right as well as he! 
Strange, that he “should presume 
to hur! the anathema of Heaven 
against every pre acher, who should 
differ from him! Was he not ap 
prized of the sage maxim of this 
era of light; that “it is of little 
consequence what a man believes, 
rovided his life be good?’? Could 
Re be ignorant of the fact, with 
which every school-boy seems 
now well acquainted, that the be- 
lief and propagation of error is 
**no crime?” It is truly aston- 
ishing, that a man of the abilities 
and learning of Paul, should, after 
the manner of the most bigotted 
and superstitious of the present 
intimate, that there is one 
and but one;—that he 
knew and preached that gospel, 
and that all who preached any 
other, were deservedly the ob- 
jects of divine wrath. There are 
some ministers at the present day, 
who refuse to exchange with oth 
ers, because they are satisfied that 
they preach another gospel; and 
whose conduct, in this respect, 


ag eC, 


1 
gospel, 


is known to expose them to the | 
= _reprehension of all men of 


candid and liberal feelings. But, 

unless Paul would consent to hold 
fellowship with those who were 
the objects of his impre his 
conduct is a full justification of 
their * bigotry.’ 

0 Paul! Thou wast a wise man 
in thy day. But if thy words ex- 
press thy views and feelings, thou 
hadst neither the wisdom bras 
catholicism of the pre: 


cation, 


' 
ent age! 


Ri FLECTOR. 


; sae 
Recorder and Tele } 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 
From the earliest ages, music 
| has made a part of religious wor- 
ship. It was associated with the 
feasts and public celebrations of 
the people of Israel, and with their 
pilgrimage through the wilderness, 
But the first regular song, of which 
we have any account, is that of 
Moses on the banks of the Red 
Sea. It remained, however, for 
the sweet singer of Israel to sys- 
tematize the art of music, and to 
adapt it to the service of the tein- 
ple. 

The pleasures of music, sim- 
ply considered, are perhaps only 
yleasures of sense. But they 
tee a close connexion with those 
spiritual pleasures which are more 
than earthly. It is sacred music 
which sweetens the social affec- 
tions—expands the soul—kindles 
devotion—gives to grief a joy—to 
tears a rapture—to sighs a hope— 
and awakens some of the seraph- 
ic harmonies of the upper world. 
“ Much seed of eminent virtues,” 
said Martin Luther, “ wil! be 
found in minds which are touched 
with music.’ Such a remark is 
well worthy of the author of Old 
Hundred. The Geneva method 
of singing is mentioned as hav- 
ing been introduced into England, 
about the year 1550. The whole 
cohgregation, men women and 
children, sang together. A wri 
ter on psalmod y has this remark— 
** Sometimes there will be at St. 
Paul’s Cross, six thousand people 

singing together. ”’ 

There was much singing by those 
who were engaged in the reform- 
Their zeal was measure 
or rather, those 


ation. 
by their singing; 
who sang, were considered as 
friendly to the cause, and those 
who did not sing, as unfriendly. 
Their music generally, was of the 
grave and solemn kind, and 
doubtless performed with the spirit 
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and with the understanding also. 

But much of the music in our 
congregations is altogether of a 
different kind, and is also perform- 
ed in a different manner. The 
delicate ear cannot but be offend- 
ed with the light, airy tunes which 
are sung in many of our religious 
assemblies; and with the harsh, 
violent manner in which they are 
performed. Variations indeed 
there must be, to suit the different 
subjects and sentiments of the 
psalmody; but they should not be 
such as to render the music theat 
rical. 

What may be called the old 
tunes, are in general to be pre 
ferred; and the old tunes as they 
came from the hands of the authors. 
Where is the justice, or the utility 
of altering them, and presenting 
them to the public in modern 
times, in a mutilated form ? 
There are some writers and pub- 
lishers of music, who are bound 
to answer this question, in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the Christian 
public ; or let them be answerable 
lor the confusion and perplexity, 
which the altered tunes produce in 
Singing Books,and SingingSchools. 
The ministers and churches of 
New-England ; the teachers and 
publishers of music ; musical so- 
cieties and all choirs of singers, 
ought to use their influence,in cor- 
recting the present taste and style 


tunes more like Old Hundred. 
This is a day of revivals of religion; 
and should not the singing in our 
congregations resemble that in the 
days of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion ? Was the singing of the first 
Christians such, in some instances, 
as to draw the Gentiles into the 
assembly ? But is not some of our 
singing such as almost to drive 

Christians out? REFORMER. 

ibid. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 

The day we live in, says a writer 


| with the fal 


; men. 


have 
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| in the London Evangelical Maga- 


zine for March, is big with events, 
which have an important bearing 
on the cause of religion universal- 


‘ly, and on the present and future 
| happiness of the human race. We 


are approaching that era in the his- 
tory of the world, when the bles- 
sings of civil and religious libert 


| will be enjoyed by all the children 


of men. This is the high decree 
of the God of heaven, and though 


| earth and hell combine to oppose, 


shall be accom- 
time.—Yet we are 
not to expect that this great reve- 
lution will be brought about at 
without a struggle,— 
They must be little acquainted 
with the history of mankind, who 
flatter themselves, that Satan will 
quietly suffer his Jominions to be 


it must and 
plished in due 


once, and 


| invaded and overthrown, without 


an effort of resistance. He 1s at 


| this time uniting his forces, politi - 
cal and ecclesiastical, into a crand 


federacy against civil and re- 
us liberty. 


We see empe- 
ig, princes, popes, pre- 
lates, priests and Jesuits, together 

false prophet, all con- 
spiring to stop the progress of 
knowledge, and the enlarcement 
of the Messiah’s kingdom among 
‘* He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh; Jehovah shall 
them in derision.”—The 


' 
rors, k 


| events which are taking place jus- 
of singing, and introducing a set of | 


tify these remarks. The Grand 


Sultan has issued a firman, forbid- 


| ding the circulation of the Scrip- 
| tures, and commanding all who 
| are possessed of copies to deliver 
| them up, The Greek ecclesiastics 
| of the higher order are also dis- 
| covering their hostility to the Bi- 
| ble. ‘The bulls of the Pope, and 
| the re-establishment of the order 
| of the Jesuits, are unequivocal 


proofs of their concurrence. 

We are led from circumstances 
to believe, that the Inquisition 
will very soon be revived in Spain 
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«that the Jesuits will be re-estab- 
lished in France; and then will 
follow the suppression of Bible 
Societies, and of that noble erec- 
tion of perhaps not less than 1500 
schcols on the British system. ‘The 
approaching dissolution of the 
Russian Bible Society—the dis- 
mission and persecution of their 
Excellencies Prince Galitzin and 
M. Papof—the banishment of those 
excellent and most extraordinary 
Catholic clergymen, Gosner and 


Ordination and Installations, Poetry. 


Lindle, whose labours, in preach- 
ing the gospel and in the circula- 
tion of the seriptures, have been 
above all praise;—all demonstrate 
the great and general movement, 
to bring back those times when the 
mind, conscience, body, soul and 
estate, lay prostrate at the feet of 
a haughty, covetous and cruel 
priesthood. What heart under 
the influence of Christian princi- 
ples, is not moved at such pros- 
pects as these? 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATIONS. 


1825, Feb. 2. Ordained at Oxford, 
N. H. Rev. Oataspo G. Tuacaen, as an 
Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Blake, 
of Pierpont. 

1825. Feb. 9. Installed, Rev. Ene 
weezer H. Doaman, as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Swanton, Vt. 

1825. April 20, Lustalled, Rev. Ros- 
weit Hawkes, as Colleague with Rev. 
Mr. Briggs, over the Church in Cum- 


mington, Mass. 
dent Humphrey. 
1825. June 1. Installed, Rev. Noau 
Emmerson, as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Baldwin, Me. Sermon 
by Rev. Reuben Emmerson of Reading, 
Mass. from Nambers xxvii. 16, 17. 
1825. June 15. Installed, Rev, Wrr- 
tram Mircuety, as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Newtown, Conn 


Sermon by Rev, Presi- 


POETRY. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD. 


My counsel shall. stand, and I will do 
all my pleasure. Isaiah. 
By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
drawn ; yea, we wept, when we remembered 
Zion. Psalms. 
Fair Zion! thou wast weak, and still, 
Thy harp hung on the willow-tree, 
Far, far from Hermon’s dewy hill, 
And far from blooming Calvary 
Thy captive bards no longer swept 
The lyre, beneath the conqueror’s rod; 
But on Euphrates’ banks they wept, 
And own’d the sovereignty of God. 


Those seers rejoic’d, whose vision bright 
Survey’d thy cross, O! Lamb divine !— 
And saw thy star throw heavenly light 
On the green shores of Palestine :— 
They saw their types and shadows fade, 
The gospel-banner waving free, 

The exil’d Gentiles ransom paid, 

And joy’d in glorious sovereignty 


Thou, too, like them, must love bis will, 
O Son of this more cloudless day ;— 
For sovereign pleasure governs still ; 
"Tis yours to bow, and to obey :— 

And while you view the wanderer turn, 
And tread the path the Saviour trod, 


| 


O! from his word submissive learn, 
It is the sovereignty of God. 


This cheers the Christian in his flight 
Thro’ persecution, tears, and blood ; 
Has lit a smile in Otaheite, 

And on far Ganges’ silver flood. 

It guides the bark on Greentand’s seas, 
Preserves the herald on her shore, 
Enlights the Aborigines 

Where Mississippi’s waters roar. 


This rear’d the tree whose leaves can 
heal, 

Whose fruit can bless life’s dreary way, 

And this inspired our fathers’ zeal 

For thy free shores, Columbia !— 

So mast it thine, if thou wouldst be 

Where they are now, beyond the sky— 

So must it thine, if thou wouldst see 

Millennial days of prophecy. 


O! Sovereign Power, in thy display, 
Throw one bright gem of grace to me 
Pure as the parting smile of day, 
And lasting as eternity !|— 
Then sin and self-will I release, 
And make a willing sacrifice, 
Until 1 reach that port of peace 
Where hope’s eterna! anchor lies. 

i 


Erratum,—In our last Number, p, 429, for Parpanres, read Parnrvres 


servi 
lines 
servi 
right 
then 
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they 
Rom 
aters 
were 
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thing 
being 
ness, 
etous 


envy. 





